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I have here only made a Nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them. 
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A SKETCH—sy cHarLeEs DINGLEY. 


She knelt beside me, and mine eye once glanced 
Upon her form. ’Twas but a glance—but ne’er 
From my remembrance willit pass away. 
Her arins were folded on her breast—her head 
Bowed down most meckly, as becanie the place; 
And her dark eye brow, and still darker hair, 
Shaded a countenance, wherein was less" 
Of beauty than expression ; it was pale 
As is the lily in the spring: it bore 
Some touches of the frame and mind’s diseqse— 
Some marksof hidden woe. Her half-closed eye 
Was bent to earth and shaded by a lash, 
Silken and shining as the raven’s wing ; 
Her lip was motionless, and it seemed 
As though her supplication sped at word, 
Forth from her pious bosom to her God. 
There was a withered flowret on her breast-— 
Perchance an emblem of the hopes which there 
Had blossomed—and there faded. 

I have viewed 
Woman in many a scene—I have beheid 
Her gay and glorious in the festive hall, 
Eager of conquest—and too have marked 
The winning anguish and seductive smile, 
Both dear and dangerous to the youthful heart ; 
And I have strayed with beauty by my side, 

. Through the still glade at evening’s pensive hour, 
By the pale radiance of the moon, whose beams | 
Hath silvered o’er her smiles, and she hath looked 
As she had thrown her soul into her eyes: 

Nay, I have viewed her by the fevered bed 

Of sickness, pillow the pale cheek, and bathe 

The fainting brow, where like a form of light 

She whispered peace where else there had been none. 
But never by the sice of woman yet 

Such thrillings and unearthly feelings stole 

On my o’ercharged heart as when I saw 

That pious maid communing with her Gop. 


‘Those who eall upon you to relinquish your 
Bibles have not attempted to fathom the depths 
of futurity. They rather wish you to consider 
the scanty period of “ three score years and ten,” 
the boundary of the hopes, the joys, and expec- 
tationsofman. They place beyond death—anni- 
hilation! The thought is insufferable ! Say. ye 
who have dropped the parting tear into the grave 
of those whom you have loved—is this a conso- 
ling system? Are the most tender conncxions 


dissolved to be renewed no more? Must I resign | 


my brother, my friend, my parent, my chia, for- Ly i 
‘ever? What an awful import these words bear! || familiar to strive to be agreeable; and they whe 


Standing upon the grave of my family, must ! 
say to its departed members—Farewell! ye who 
were once the partners of my joys and sorrows ! 
I leaned upon you once for support ! I poured my 
tears into vour bosom. I received from your 
hands the balm of sympathy—but it is no more ! 
no more shall I receive your kindness! no more 
shallI behold you! The cold embrace of death 
clasps your mouldering bones; and the shadows 
of an impenetrable midnight brood forever upon 
yoursepulchres.—No! we cannot relinquish chris- 
tianiiy for a system which would conduct us to 
this fearful close. When scepticism shall have 
provided a substitute for our present hopes, we 
will listen with more confidence to its proposals. 


EVENING FIRE-SIDE. 
From Carey and Lea's Atlantic Souvenir, for 1827 


THE RIVAL BROTHERS, 
A Tale of the Revolution. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF HOBOMOK. 


“ Itis a fearful tale—yet trua.” 


It was in the middle of one of the most delight- 
ful days in June, that I commenced a short jour- 
ney, which led me through the cool, sequestered 
forests on the eastern shore of Massachusetts. 
Few things are more enchanting than to saunter 
through the woods during a summer’s noon.— 
Nature, enjoying the deep tranquillity of a most 
voluptuous repose, the gay warbling of the birds, 
changed for that occasional twitter which speaks 
the full enjoyment of their tiny hearts, more 
plainly than the rich burst of their morning song; 
the very butterflies, like gay coquettes weary of 
conquest, closing and spreading their gorgeous 
wings, in languid indifference, the deep shade— 
the drowsy splendor mantling the distant hills, al! 
these bring to me a delicious sense of quiet ex- 
istence, which no otherscene produces. 

During my ride every thing tended to heighten 
this feeling to the utmost. I could not mistake 
that I was in the land of my forefathers. Even’ 
nature bears the aspect of those venerable her- 
alds of our freedom; and time, while he has led 
wealth, taste and fashion through all our favour- 
ed land, has passed by these secluded spots with 
religious awe, and scarcely brushed the antiqua- 
ted scene with his noiseless wing. The faces 
you meet, are as a title page, on which ‘by gone 
days’ are written; the children have the reveren- 
tial demeanour of the olden ; the sea-breeze 
murmurs through the wood, with more of psal- 


mody than song ; and the very moss grew stones | 


have an air of puritan sanctity. 


My companion was one with whom I was too 


cannot be eloguent when effort is unnecessary, 
may forever despair ofthe power. Conversation 
is always delightful when the thoughts spring 
spontaneously from the tongue, attended with 
all the contagious exhileration of wit and talent; 
but it is even yet more delightful, when catching 
its tone from surrounding objects, it flows gently 
on, deriving new charms from the scene around, 
and new interest from the circumstances under 
which we enjoy it- Such a conversation] was 
at this moment listening to from my companion, 
and every instant with increasing pleasure. It 
was suddenly interrupted by the appeatance of 
one ofthe mést frightful and loathsome looking ob- 
jects my eyes ever beheld. The lofty and project- 
ing forehead and the bold rigid contour of the head 
all indicated the possession of prodigious power; 
and the ‘spark ofhell burning in his eye,’ proved 
that power had been exerted for the prince of 
darkness. He was clothed in the squalid and 
tattered drapery of ¢xceeding poverty ; and deep- 
ly had age graven tpon his iron visage, the lines 
of guilt and passion. The painter and the sculp- 
tor could not kave found a more fitting personifi- 
cation of pestilenee or crime. 

At the sight of us, he darted into the woods 
With that instictive aversion, which ever leads 
the falien spirit to shun a purer nature. My com- 
panion knew him well; and at my. request, re- 


| peated the terrible incidents of his life. As nearly 


as Ican recollect, they are contained in the fol- 
lowing story. 
Among the numierous families who worshipped 
the Lord in the beauty of holiness, in 1776, few 
even in the days of primitive devotion, were more 
blameless in life and conversation, than those of 
Eliphalet Warner, and Lois Leslie. Their dwel- 
lings joined each other, and their children had 
grown up together, healthy and beautiful, as the 
trim shrubbery around their doors. Frances, the 
only daughter of the widow Leslie, was the 
sweetest little wild-flower that ever breathed 
fragrance on this sinful world. Seldom has nat- 
ure blended in one countenance, two such strik- 
ing characteristics of loveliness. Mildness war 
the prevailing expression; and it was not until 
we had looked again and again, upon her large 
blue eye, that it revealed its depth of meaning. 
Thought was there, not in the grandeur of beam- 
ing inspiration, bet tranqmil as a waveless lake, 
pure as the intelligence of angels, and joyous as 
infancy in its happy dreams. ‘Phere is a namé- 
less light in this spiritual kind of beauty. 
comes from the sun of a world brighter and holi- 
erthanourown. The painter the poet, the sculp- 
tor, have never embodied it; and nature with all 


her radiance, her bloonr and purity, affords no 
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A) metaphor. The mother faded and care-worn was 
ay still such a one as once seen could not be easily 
forgotten. Her face manly but not masculine in 
its outline, and energetic in its expression, indi- 
cated the possession of vehement feeling ; but its 
serious, and somewhat severe aspect, told that 
youthful enthusiasm had been checked by many 
sorrows, and that the waves of affection, repress- 
ed on every side, had worn a channel deep into 
the soul. An only son, the stay and staff of her 
old age, recently returned from the American 
and. painful illness, 
completed the number of their affectionate house- 


camp, exhausted by lon 
hold. 
had lon 


though his eye lighted up with all a father’s joy 
when Frances stood before him in her loveliness, 


widow and her charming daughter. 


ter, produced by the same education, and the 
same habits of life. That intellect differs in na- 


jn any peculiar department, only from the acci- 
dental direction of attention, has been abundant- 


bent by circumstances and situation, how hard it 
is to trace the hidden causes, which create in the 


‘purity and mental force. 

_ Joseph and William Warner looked as unlike 
each other, as they really were in pursuits and 
inclinations. 


from beneath their shaggy brows, like the fiery 
balls ofa tiger hidden in the clefts of a precipice. 


wisely. 


the balance would turn. 


at down to the might and energy of man. 


‘man’s character, who say or think this. 


fearful grandeur. 


Mr. Warner, a rigid but kind hearted old man, 
been deprived of the partner of his 
youthful days. It was strange for one apparently 
go harsh in his nature, but though his hand and 
his heart were ever open to his neighbor and 


yet his thoughts were ever with her who slept 
her last sleep; and the old man lived in the bos- 
om of his family estranged from all save the 
Two sons 


were all that remained to him, and they were a} groaned deeply; Frances burst into a flood of 
most striking instance of dissimilarity of charac- 


tive vigour in various individuals, and is strong 
ly proved; but supposing the mind to be thus 


game family such various modifications of moral 


Joseph was dark, lowering, and 
designing; with eyes deeply set, and looking out 


complexion was likey ise dark, but his 
expression was noble and ingenious to the last 
degree ; and his face had m&ch of fresh youthful 
beauty. Joseph was a furious tory; William a 
firm and decided whig. Both were the declared 
lovers of their fair neighbor; and both had been 
told by her judicious mother, to wait for more 
peaceful times, and until maturer years should 
enable her to judge discreetly and to decide 


I know not why it is, but impetuosity, ardour, | 
and lordliness of manner, are usually exceedingly 
attractive to women. It is, I believe, simply that 
worship of power, which exists in every human 
mind. The same principle that prostrates the 
goul before nature, in its wildness and majesty, 
and before art inits magnificent desolation, bows 
Some 
have said, that the fearless and unprincipled have 
‘readiest access to the female heart, merely be- || fierce and ungovernable, was thrilled with horror 
sause they are so; but they know little of wo- at his demoniac expression. Finding himself an 
If the || object of distrust and abhorrence, and trying in 
vunprincipled obtain superior influence, it is be- |] vain to exert his accustomed power over Fran- 
gause boldness is mistaken for strength, ces, he left them at an early hour, without deign- 
moral insanity for intellectual vigour. To the|jing to say one word in kindness or exculpation. 
timid eye of Frances, a character torn and con-} Jmagination thus rudely driven from the hold 
yulsed by contending passions, seemed to have which reason had long ago represented as dan- 
er reason told her that} gerous, clung to the exceilent William, with a 
William was a thousand times more fitted to} tenderness which Frances had never before ex- 
_ qweke her happy, but imagination hovered round || perienced for him. Mrs. Leslie had not suspected 

the image of Joseph, and veiled its darkness} her predilection for Joseph; for deep and pas- 
“with her own seraph wings. Her gentle nature 
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the attraction. 


painful anxiety. 


a cloud flitted across t 
the same inquietude. 

interrupted by the entrance of William. Mother 
and daughter sprang forward to mect him; and 
the invalid fixed a most piercing look upon him. 
Not a word was spoken—but he felt what they 
would ask, and covering his face with both his 
hands, he exclaimed, ‘‘I am!” The sick man 


tears ; and the matron with a firm countenance 
but a bursting heart, clasped his hand warmly as 
she said, *‘ well, none but our God will be left to 
guard usnow. But go, my young friend, strong 
in the Lord of hosts. These are solemntimes.— 
Men must dct, and women must endure.” ‘*Oh 
if I could but act,” exclaimed theinvalid, “Oh 
my bleeding country ! that ever my arm should 
be weak at an hour like this.” ‘ But my dear 
William,” said Frances, “ will it be very long 
before you return tous.” ‘It may be very long,’ 
he replied, and his heart swelled almost to break- 
ing, when he looked on the fair creature, and 
thought of the chance of battle. Before he could 
add more, his elder brother abruptly pushed be- 
fore him—‘ There are others, going, as well 
as you, sir,”’ exclaimed he, glancing at the 
tearful Frances, and eyeing William with the 
most malignant expression of jealousy and scorn. 
‘* Where,” asked the astonished widow,—* To 
the British camp,” was the surly reply. Young 
Leslie made a violent exertion to rise upon his 
elbow, but exhausted with the effort, sank upon 
his pillow, with an expression, in which indigna- 
tion and pain were contending for victory, 

“ Joseph,” said his brother, in a tender, but 


In habits of unreserved intimacy with || reproachful tone, ‘at least spare our good father 
Jyoth—treated as a cherished sister by William, 


and the alternate object of the most headstrong 
love, and the most taunting jealousy to his fiery 
brother—it seemed for a long time doubtful how 


this dreadful blow.’ ‘ Take care of your own 
concerns Mr. Morality,” answered the renegade; 
|‘*the old man ought to be proud of a red coat in 
his family.” ‘* Heavens!” exclaimed William, 
“are not burning towns—gushing blood—a fath- 


a sense of outraged rights? I should glory to die 


with a look of the most bitter hatred. 
shrunk from him, as froma fiend. 
before dared to unveil his depravity to her view; 


| shrunk from his ferocity, and she dreaded an in- 
fluence, which she always found tumultuous and 
exciting: but like the bird charmed by a rat- 
tlesnake, the greater her fear the more powerful 
Such was her state of feeling on 
the evening we choose to present her to our 
readers; and that night was one of deep interest 
to the whole village. The sergeant of a recruit- 
ing regiment was among them, and every one 
was awaiting the result of the draughts with 
Young Leslie, dying for the 
cause in whichhis young comrades were about to 
engage, turned restlessly on his pillow watching 
for the entrance of William Warner, with all the 
eagerness that weakness and lassitude would 
allow; and Frances and her mother attending to 
his wants, and glancing at the window every time 

e declining sun, betrayed 
At length the silence was 


er struck tothe earth in his old age, by a British | 
officer;—are not all these enough to rouse you to 


insuch a cause.” “God grant you may have 
your wish, brave brother of mine,” answered he, 


Frances 
He had never 


andher mother, though she well knew him to be 
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and the ready smile and frank affection, which 
she ever bestowed upon William, might well 
have been mistaken for feelings deeper than they 
really were. Beside the love they all bore him, 
their hearts were naturally softened towards one 
just about to engage in a doubtful and bloody 
cause; andthe young man returned tohis home 
that night more than blessed in the conviction that 
the dangers whichsurrounded him had awakened 
affection, where he most wished to awaken it. 
When Frances entered Mr. Warner’s house 
the ensuing evening, she found the old man seated 
at his door, ina high wicker-backed chair. Be- 
side him lay a heavy, brazen-hilted sword, on 
which his eye rested with a sort of uneasy ab- 
straction. At thesound of her voice, he raised 
his head, and gave her one of those beaming 
looks “of welcome, which her presence always 
called forth. ‘ You've said a kind farewell to 
my boy,” exclaimed he, ‘and blessing on you for 
it. He will go forth to his duty with a lighter 
heart.” ‘And Joseph, is he gone too?’ said she, 
blushing slightly. Name him not, replied the old 
man, with sterness in his voice andmanner. He 
has quarrelled with his father, curst the best of 
brothers, and last night left us, without one fare- 
well, to join the hateful oppressors of his coun- 
try.” “I have always thought,” said Frances, in 
an agitated tone, that his words were more wick- 
ed than his intentions.” ‘I have hoped so, till 
of late,’ replied he, ‘and it is even now hard for a 
father’s heart to believe in the guilt of a son, but 
do you know my child that when I told him he 
did not deserve the sword of his ancestors, and 
that [should give it to his younger brother, he 
cursed me to my face, and would have stabbed 
William to the heart. Oh, he is black with 
—_ Woe be to all who have part or lot with 
um.” 
The sound of distant drums, here interrupted 
the conversation. It grew nearer and nearer, 
and presently a ragged miserably equipt, and 
worse disciplined band came upon the sight; yet 
women and children, the aged and infirm, wel- 
comed them with more heartfelt gratitude, and 
deeper respect than has often been given to the 
glittering pageantry of military despots. Who 
that saw that wretched troop of young partiots 
eagerly marching to join the standard of Wash- 
ington and the youthful La Fayette, would have 
believed that,ere halfa century had elapsed, the 
aged La Fayette would have been welcomed in 
the flourishishing capital of New England, with 
all the magnificence of wealth, “ the pomp and 
circumstance of war.’’ Who could have believed 
that the infant, then presented at Freedom’s al- 


so soon have beena giant among the nations. 
The music loud, rapid and merry, spoke the 
cheerfulness of the departing regiment ; but when 
the dwelling of Mr. Warner and the widow Les- 
lie came in view, by one unanimous impulse, the 
music ceased, the march stopped; and dividing 
to right and left, they Jowered their guns to the 
father of William Warner. There were pecu- 
liar reasons why these houses were dear to them 
all. There was young Leslie, who had gone forth 
at the loud call of his country’s distress, as heal- 
thy and buoyant as they—and how had he retur- 
ned? To send forth the soul in one agonizing 
bound on the field of battle, had few terrors for 
youthful enthusiasm; but the stoutest hearts 
shuddered at days of wearisome sickness, and 
the slow progress of loathsome decay. Then 


whose sage connsels were the oracles of the vii- 
lage, and whose intrepid spirit had given nerve 
and sinew to them all. There was the widow 
Heacoct who always had a smile, as cheerful and 


there was the venerable father of young Warner, 


sionate love is seldom unreserved in its nature; encouraging, as if the last stay of her old age was 


tar, there to be baptized in blood andtears, would 
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not about to be reft from her in this hour of need. | 
Then there was Frances. So lovely, so beloved, , 
bringing the strongest claim that can be brought ' 
to the heart of man, that of helpless beauty and. 
unguarded innocence. Therefore it was that, 
while mothers, sisters and infant brothers were 
looking from every door and window, they chose 
to halt here, and pay their last farewell. Often 

during their brief march, they had stopped to 

give their little ones a parting kiss, and to receive 
the prayers, tears and blessings of those who 

were near and dear. But now they paused for | 
the last time, and they paused too, where every | 


thing conspired to make their last. adieu more «| 


agonizing.—[Conclusion in our next.) . 


FROM THE BUCKS COUNTY PATRIOT. 
Messrs. Editors,—On one of those delightful | 
mornings with which we have been favored for a_ 
week or two past, and whose singular beauty 
seems peculiar to the climate of ‘ is country, I 
went out with my dog and gun insearch of game. 
I rambled through the woods the whoie day 
alone, with only tolerable success. The deep, 
and imposing silence of the autumnul forcst was 
broken by the often repeated discharges of my 
fowling piece: while the quick whistle of the 
Robin, and the sudden whirring of the startled | 
Partridge, were the only sounds that blended 
with its distant echoes. Towards evening, tir- 
ed, and almost worn out, I seated myself upon 
the trunk of a decayed tree, whose falling had 
been hastened by the shattering lightning stroke, 
or the violence of the wintry storm, and gazed 
with silent pleasure on the glorious radiance of 
the setting sun. Nota breath of air was stirring. 
Nothing but the distant whistle of a bird, as it 
flitted homeward to its evening habitation, dis- 
turbed the welcomesilence of the scene. 
thus engaged, I observed two Doves alight on the 
topmost branch of a tree just beforeme. My 
first and only thought was to make them tenants 
of my game bag—indeed I hardly think I bestow- 
ed a thought—but raised my gun and fired.— 
One of them flew up feebly and fluttered away, 
gradually became fainter aad fainter, till it sunk 
some distance from me in a field of buckwheat. 
The poor bird was wounded—perhaps mortally. 
I continued my meditations. Thought followed 
thought in quick and painful succession ; and the 
reflection, that I had thus wantonly robbed an 
innocent and unoffending bird of that life which 
it was not in my power to bestow, became dis- 
tressing in the extreme. [searched in my game 
bag, and finding a piece of coarse paper, with a 
pencil wrote down the following lines; should 
you deem them worthy ofa corner in the Patriot, 
they are at your disposal; and I feel almost pre- 
pared to say that they are from the pen of a re- 
claimed sportsman. TAPER. 


TO A WOUNDED DOVE. 
Poor, silent sufferer! how my spirit grieves, 
To see the flutter on thy broken wing, 
- Thy plumage ruffled—just like early leaves 
‘Untimely withered in the dawn of spring. 
Too cruel sport! alas! too soft a name ; 
I saw thee resting on the topmost bough, 
mark’d thee there: and with too sure an aim, 
. Inflicted anguish which I weep at now. 
Say, from the silence of thy bleeding bed, 
Where lone and suffering, thou must gasp and die, 
No faithful mourner, by affection led, 
To sooth with sympathy thy dying sigh ; 
Say, if each sorrow were a living tongue, 
How wouldst thou utter, with its burning wrath 
 Acurse upon me?—I who idly flung 


While | 


| the cultivation of bursters, by the introduction of 


- A leaden herald in thy joyous path. 


Methinks I hear thy breaking heart complain, 
lor the petal, is of still later date; the first sorts, 


* Borne by the zephyr from thy dying field,— 
Reproach the sportsman with the wanton pain, 
Such heartless pleasures to their victim yield. 


Here, ’mid the silence of this sunlit wood, 
My deep repentance striving for a tongue, 


But the improvement, with respect tc the edge 


both of bursters aud whole-blowers, being pos- 
sessed of a fring¢ or serrature, in that part, like 
that of the’pink ; this has, however, been com- 
pletely overcome of late years, and those posses- 


The smitten conscience feels the time is good, 
And sees that pity into life has sprung. 


Go, dying bird! perhaps thy faithful mate 

Will watch thy fluttering, thy retreating breath, 
And mourning fondly on thy early fate, 

Relieve the shivering agonies of death. 


Poor, friendless mourner! what resource is thine ? 
Thy partner’s image thou canst never flee, 
With yonder sun thy fairest hopes decline— 
Thy life-born pleasures I have snatch’d from thee. H 


’ Hard tho’ thy fate, thy heart will yet forgive, 
Anearlysportsman’s much lamented aim ; 
My dogs, unpractised, at their homes shall live, 
My gun~a silent instrument of shante. 
October, 1826. 
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FLOWERS. 
(From Maddocks’ Florist Directory.) 


The carnation isof the class and order decan 
dria digynia; according to Linneeus, it is the di- 
anthus caryophyllus; sive dianthus floribus solita- } 
rus, squamis calycinis subovatis brevissimis, corol- 
lis crenatis; i. e. clove dianthus; or dianthus 
with solitary flowers; scales to the calyx rather 
oval and very short ; the petals crenated or notch- 
ed. 

The carnation, according to Linneus, is a na- 
tive of Italy; the single clove carnation is, how- 
ever, to be found growing wild on the walls of} 
Rochester castle; but whether, from that cir- 
cumstance, it ought to be deemed a native of 
this country, we pretend not to determine; it 
seems rather a disputable point, and therefore, 
after having related the simple fact, we leave the 
discussion to those who may be able to decide 
upon it with more certainty. ; 

The carnation has attained its present degree 
of perfection, by the unremitting attention of flo- 
rists to its culture from seed, the only line in 
which the species of any plant, or flower, can 
possibly receive improvement or variety. 

The principal, or most generally esteemed 
sorts of carnations, cultivated in England, till 
within the last fifty years, were called bursters, 
because their blossoms* consisted of a double pod; 


jof the capital sorts. 


| form the subject of that part of the following 


sed of that property, are not now esteemed to be 


The word carnation ie, probably, derived from 
carnes, the natural flesh colour. 

The pink is of the same class and order as the 
carnation; according to Linneus, it is the dian- 
@ius arenarius ; sive, dianthus caulibus subuniflo- 
ris, squamis calycinis ovatis obtusis, carollis mul- 
tifidis, foliis linearibus: i. e. sand dianthus; or, 
dianthus with mostly one flower on the stem, 
oval obtuse scales, to the calix, the petals cut 
into’ many points, and the leaves linear or nar- 
row. 

This pink, accordingto Linneus, is a native of 
the colder parts of Europe; it is also found in the 
north of England: but the improved varietics 
only, of what were formerly ca!led pheasant eyes, 


work in which pinks are treated of, having now 
the preference in this and all other countries; 
these so materially differ, in some of their prap- 
erties, from the original species, that it is not 
easy to ascertain to which of them, as described 
by Linneus, they most properly belong; there is, 
however, reason to believe, that the arenarius of 
Linneus, is the original pheasant eye, and as such 
it is given in this work. 

The great improvements made in the pink, are 
of very recent date, and hitherto chiefly, if not» 
wholly, confined to this kingdom; in short, we 
may venture to assert, that a pink called Major's , 
Lady Stoverdale, raised from the seed in the sou- 
thern parts of England, by the person whoee 
name it bears, was the first that deserved to be 
classed amongst such as are now held in esteem 
by florists ; it was raised about twenty years since, 
and was the first pink possessed of that singular 
and beautiful ornament called a lacing, whichis a 
continuation of the colour of the eye, round the 
white or broad part of the petal, which gives it 
a most elegant appearance. 

Very little progress has yet been made towards 
divesting the pink of its fringed or serrated edge; 
but that effect having been produced in the car- 
nation, we may reasonably hope, that it will in 
time take place in the pink; and that we shall be 
able to obtain tall, strong-stemmed pinks, with 
large handsome blossoms, consisting of petals as 


the interior one being in the centre of the other, 
and containing likewise a great number of petals, 
which, by its swelling, caused the interior pod, 
or calix, to burst ; the blossoms of these bursters, 
when properly managed, and in full bloom, were 
not less than four or five inches in diameter, and 
the centre of each was well filled up with the pe- 
talsof the interior pod, so as to make a very uni- 


form and noble appearance; but it required much | 


care and skill to cause them to blow in perfection. 
The attention of the florist was diverted from 


a new description of carnations from France, 
about fifty years since; these were denominated 
whole-blowers, in opposition to the former term 


perfectly entire on the edge as those of the car- 
nation or the rose.* : 

The word pink is derived from the Dutch, in 
which language it signifies an eye. | 

The Polyanthus is of the same class and order 
as the auricula, and has been considered, by diffe- 
rent authors, to have originated from different 
species of the primula—some suppose the cow- 
slip, others the oxlip; but the author of the Flo- 
ra Londinensis, treating of the primrose, consid- 
ers it as the original parent of the polyanthus, to 
whom we refer the reader for his reasons, which 
he gives at large in that excellent publication. 

It is asserted, however, by some, that the poly- 
anthus is a native of Turkey, where it may still 
be found in great beauty, &c.{ To whatever 


of bursters ; they were also called French flakes ; 
their blossoms, in general, were furnished with 
only one pod or calix, which by a little manage- 
ment on the approach of bloom was preserved in 
an entire state; the culture of them was, at the 
same time, attended with much less trouble, in 
other respects, than that of the former, and they 
soon obtained a decided preference. 


plant it owes its origin, its present highly impro- 


*Many years have elapsed since the first publication of 
this Directory, during which time considerable progress has 
been made towards obtaining pinks without serrated edges, 
some sorts being nearly tin that way. Agiit is held 
an estimable quality amongst florists, there is little doubt 
byt that it will become as indispensable a gugiification in » 
the pink, as in the carnation, perhaps, at véry distamtyn | 
P'+Vide Hanbury’s Complete Body of. Plonting and 
dening, printed at London, 1771 and 1772.- 
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attraction, they have stood the combined in- 


fluence 


ved state is doubtless the effect of long and assi- 
duous culture, which, like the auricula, carnation, 
and pink, has been chiefly confined to this coun- 
try. The beautiful yellow of the cowslip, which 
it did not formerly possess in the same degree of 
perfection as at present, has, in the opinion of 
some, been communicated to it, within the pre- 
sent century, by impregnation; it has likewise 
feceived very considerable improvement in its 
other properties, within the last twenty or thirty 
years; and the sorts known fifty years ago are 
not now in cultivation, being neglected im pro- 
portion to the successive acquisition of new and 
superior varieties, 

he word polyanthus, or polyanthos, is derived 
from the Greek, and implies many flowers. 


PARLEYING WITH TEMPTATION. 
Suppose there was a garden or pleasure ground 
furnished with the most charming productions of 
every climate, but on entering it, you were well 
fissured that it was ful] of scorpions and deadly 
vipets, would you walk through its rosy paths, 
or slutober in its deadly shades! Your foe might 
persuade you to enter, and say no harm could 
attend it; they might tell you that some were 
able to handle the most poisonous serpents with- 
out being hurt; but your friends would cry,— 
»* Flee ! Try not the rolish experiment ; risque 
not your life fora few gay flowers and luscius 
fruits.”. Or, suppose a city offered you the most 
inviting prospects of advancing in your trade, or 
rising in wealth and honor, while a plague raged 
Within its walls, and swept off thousands of its 
inhabitants; would you go and dwell there ?— 
The warning voice of every one who wished you 
well, would be, “ escape without delay, even 
from the very neighborhood of the infection.— 
Say not, some have lived amid the plague, and 
have not caught it, and why may not I? Hang 
not your confidence on slender peradventures.— 

Flee from the contagious air, lest you die.” _ 
Two farmer’s boys, while they were feeding 
the cattle, amused themselves in setting fire to 
the bay stack, and then putting out the blaze. 
At last the flame suddenly rose above their reach, 
and in a short time consumed the hay, cattle, 
barn and all. It is thus that the young often 
play with the fire of those passious which they 
' imagine they can stop and quench when they 
please; but when once the flame is kindled, it 
smocks resistance, and burns to their destruction! 
Beware then of parleying with temptation.— 

Visitant. 


— 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
THE PLANETARY SYSTEM. 


When thro’ the boundless space I cast my eye, 
Wisdom and glory shine in every star. 

When I cast my eye into the boundless fields 
6f space, and behold those brilliant orbs which 
ate rolling round the pavilion of the heavens, | 
am no lenger a skeptic—the dark clouds of infi- 
delity are dispersed by the glorious luminary of 
‘day—and a flood of conviction breaks upon my 
astonished vision. Nor less do those magnificent 
worlds impress the mind with grandeur and sub- 
imity, than with the wisdom and glory of the 
Creator. ‘Phe grand display of the heavens is a 
‘Wplendid kaleidiscope, which art can never equal, 
and which imagination can never surpass. They 
‘have been wheeling their rapid revolutions thou- 
gands of years, and must continue until the end 


Held in their orbits by their own mu-/ 


of ages, unshaken by the storms of ele- 


“wiental war. But when the last trumpet shall 


i sounded—when the great Jehoveh shall come 


forth to judge the world, and scatter his light- 
nings—those brilliant orbs shall sink amid the 


flaming ruins of the universe. Let us contem- 
plate, more minutely, the wisdom of the Almigh- 
ty’s works. 

How astonishing is the idea, that the sun, 
whose light invigorates all nature, is no less than 
ninety-seven millions of miles distant from our 
earth. Atsuch a vast distance from the globe 
on which we stand, his appearance is that of a 
small body; when, according to Sir Isaac New- 
ton, he is nine hundred thousand times as large 
as the earth. Fixed in his orbit, in the centre 
of the solarssystem, he gives motion to all his at- 
tendant planets, and revolves on his own axis.— 
Light is supposed to travel eleven millions, eight 
hundred and seventy-five thousand miles ina 
minute, and reaches our globe in seven or eight ; 


\| Whereas, a cannon ball, with undiminished velo- 


city, would require twenty-five years. Sound, 
on the contrary, travels but fourteen miles in a 
minute, and hence the reason why we see the 
lightning before we hear the roar of thunder.— 
Dr. Hershel has discovered, that the Milky Way, 
which stretches across the heavens, is composed 
of innumerable worlds revolving around other 
suns superior to ours. He supposes them to be 
as far separated from one another as Sirius is 
from our earth, which is four hundred thousand 
times the distance of the sun, or thirty-eight mil- 
lions of millions of miles. Light from those dis- 
tant worlds, flying at the rate of twelve millions 
of miles in a minute, would require three thou- 
sand years to reach our globe. Comets, those 
terrible blazing globes, are calculated to strike 
the-mind with wonder. Sir Isaac Newton de- 
scribes them to be opaque bodies, receiving their 
light from the sun, and he supposes tho heat of 
a comet, when nearest to the sun, to be two 
thousand times hotterthan red-hot iron. It iste 
be doubted that the sun is a body of fire. Mer- 
cury is supposed to be the nearest planet to the 
sun, being about twenty-seven millions of miles 
distant. Viewed through a telescope, he exhi- 
bits the same phases with the moon. 
is one-fifteenth of that of the earth. Venus 
comes next, of which Dr. Hershel has made a 
long series of observations. Some philosophers 
have asserted, that she is smaller than the earth ; 
but he has demonstrated her to be somewhat 
larger. Her distance from the sun is computed 
to be sixty-eight millions of miles. Mars is of a 
red fiery colour, not so brilliant as Venus, though 
he is sometimes equal in size. He is sometimes: 
very near the sun, and sometimes at a vast dis- 
tance; and larger spots have been discovered 
upon him than on any other planet. The distance 
of Mars from the sun is one hundred and forty 
four millions of miles; and his diameter four 
thousand one hundred and eighty-nine miles.— 
The next planet is Jupiter, the form of which is 
an oblate speroid, like that of our earth, and he 
turns from west to east like the sun. It is sup- 
posed, from the plane of his equator being nearly 
coineident with that of his orbit, that there is 
very little difference of seasons in that planet.— 


His motion is much faster in his aphelion, than{ 


his perihelion, and four moons or satellites are 
constantly revolving around him; whereas, Ve- 
nus and the earth have cach but one: none hav- 
ing been discovered in Mars. Saturn is some- 
times no less than seven hundred and seventy- 
seven millions of miles from the sun, and yet 
some of the comets go fourteen times as far. How 
astonishing! Saturn shines but faintly, and 
moves exceedingly slow. Galileo was the dis- 
coverer of his singular shape, who describes a 
broad ring which surrounds the planet, the light 
of which is not transmitted tous. The width of 
this ring is the same as its distance from the 


His size | 
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a motion of rotation in its own plane. Besides 
the ring, Saturn has seven secondary satellites or 
moons revolving round him; one of which was 
discovered by Huygens, with a telescope one 
hundred feet long. The first, second, third and 
fifth were discovered by Cassini, and the sixth 
and seventh by Hershel, with his forty feet re- 
flecting telescope. The planet called the Geor- 
gium Sidus, or Hershel, after its discoverer, is 
more remote than Saturn, and less understood. 
When viewed through a telescope, it appears 
very small; though two moons revolve round it. 
The moon which revolves round our earth is not 
a primary planet. Her diameter is computed at. 
two thousand one hundred and eighty miles, and 
she is two hundred and forty thousand miles from 
the centre ofthe earth. She moves at the mean 
rate of two thousand two hundred and ninety 
miles an hour; though her day and night united 
is as long as our month. Like the earth, she is 
opaque, and shines by reflecting the light of the 
sun. The moon is about fifty times smaller than 
the earth. though she appears nearly as large as 
the sun; which arises from her being so near the 
earth. The earth, to the mhabitants of the 
moon, it is probable, appears to be the most stu- 
pendous giobe in the heavens. Eclipses are oc- 
casiomed by the intervention of the moon between 
the earth and the sun, and the intervention of 
the earth between the moon and sun. Tides 
are occasioned by the attraction which the moon 
has for the waters of our globe. The earth, on 
which we stand, is the third in magnitude, and 
distance from the sun which has been demon- 
strated. The earth revolves round its own axis 
in one day, and round the sun in one year, being 
always attended by the moon; and its diameter 
is seven thousand nine hundred and seventy 
miles. It travels sixty-eight thousand miles 
every hour, which is more than one hundred and 
forty times swifter than a cannon ball; and yet 
Mercury’s motion im his orbit is swifter by far.— 
Though we are flying so fast, we appear not to 
move at all; in the same manner that a person 
in the cabin ofa steam-boat perceives no motion, 
though he moves swifter. Such isa feint view 
ofthe heavenly bodies, and such are some of the 
wonders of the universe! 

Thou great Creator! how glorious are thy 
works! How vastly is the human mind enlarged 
when it rises to the contemplation of the universe! 
Lives there a being so lost to reason, as to sup- 
pose that those flaming orbs could ever have ex- 
isted without the supreme order and control!— 
To me it is a sublime reflection, that the same 
God who created and set those worlds in motion 
is the maker of man, and that he will give him 
the capacity to understand his works when he 
shall be removed from this ball. Contemplate 
but one siderial orb, as it rolls through the halls 
of heaven, and it is sufficient to elevate our minds 
to the wisdom and glory of God, and to teach us 
the munificence of the best of Beings. The 
heavens on high declare his glory. 

MILFORD BARD. 


Vanderlyn the Painter.—When Aaron Burr 
was in his zenith, he happened to be travelling, 
somewhere in the western parts of New York; 
and stopping one day at a tavern, he saw what he 
took to be a line engraving of uncommon vigour. 
He spoke of it to the landlord; and was not a 
little amazed, when the latter told him that it was 
a drawing made with a pen, by a stupid boy of 
his—an apprentice to the blacksmith's trade, of 
whom he feared heshould never be able to make 
anything. Burr sent for the boy, and was so 
pleased with him, that he tried to obtain hin— 


planet; which, according to some "Hershel has [his the master suspected some seeret value in 


is twenty-one thousand miles. Dr. Hershel has 
discovered that the ring is double, and that it has 


is apprentice, and would not part with him, at 


last, on any terms. “ Put a shirt in your pock- 
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et,” said Col. Burr, in passing the boy, ** come 
to New York when you get a chance, and ask 
for Aaron Burr—he will take care of you.” 

Some time had passed, and Col. Burr had for- 
gotten the incident, when one morning, as he was 
sitting at breakfast, in came a strange locking 
- boy, and as he approached plucked out a bundle 
from his pocket, and gave itto him. The Col. 
was not a littie amused to find ita shirt. Here 
began the acquaintance, and here the eminence 
of Vanderlyn; and heaven so ordered it, that when 
Col. Burr was in the wane, Vanderlyn, who had 
just left Paris, warm with favor, and rich with 
all that makes life comfortable, encountered him 
in his desolation—and in his turn ministered to 
the necessities of his benefactor. 


Moorish Ladies.—Foreigners seldom have an 
opportunity of seeing Moorish women, but from 
the few fortuitous occasions that have fallen to 
my lot, the reports of foreign ladies resident there, 
and the extraordinary beauty of their children, 
I am inclined to think that they may vie with any 
other in point of personal charms. The principle 
characteristics of beauty are elegant forms, large 
black eyes, long cye-lashes, and fine teeth; but 
the beauty which is most prized in this country 
is that of excessive corpulency. The Moorish 
women, however, as they arrive very early at ma- 
turity, being often married at twelve years of 
age, fade equally soon ; I am informed that their 
finest women are completely in the wane oftheir 
beauty at twenty-five, when they are often grand- 
mothers. This may be ina great degree owing 
to the excessive use, or rather abuse of the steam 
bath.—Shaler. 


EAST WINDS. 


Now the sky is darkened with grizzly vapours 
that sweep furiously across sea and land before 
the hoarse and surly blast. Now forests on 
mountain-tops crouch and groan, while their taw- 
ny leaves and weakened boughs detach them- 
selves in the struggle, and seek abiding places in 
crevices, among broken crags and beneath over- 
arching precipices. Now on the vexed deep, 
alternately rising into foam and subsiding into 
glooiny hollows, the undulating billows seem to 
chase each other towards the sounding strand. 
Tall masts bend obsequiously, and big sails be- 
come inflated, and the creaking cordage replies 
to the whistling of Boreas through huge and lof- 
ty pullies. Now cliffs and promontories offer 
shelter to small craft, and fishing smacks scud 
from the breeze into smooth basins, emulous of 
ease and safety. Now on open lands the pedes- 
trian more closely buttons his doublet, and turns 
diagonally from the bleak and cutting gust. The 
staid citizen, plodding through streets on u. 


business, extends one arm horizontally across his } 


fluttering coat folds, and grasps with a spare 
hand the front yim of his ample beaver, disposed 
to desert its post at every vagrant puff. Cats 
coil themselves snugly into chimney corners, rest- 
ing their chins upon the warm hearth, with their 
Knees above their noses. Dogs scamper before 
the wind on three legs, and some with bushy 
- tails make marvellous headway. Maidens, whose 
Jovers are over the salt sea, retire to meditate 
tenderly upon the coming storm, and commence 
inditing ‘these few lines to let you know that I 
am well.’ Now loose window panes rattle, and 
back doors slam ominously for adventurous fin- 
gers. Now hypochondriacs and rheumatics and 
ascetics think favorably of flannels and whiskey- 

unch. Now nankin inexpressibles and bare 
necks are not to be ruminated upon. The pru- 
dent matron places a cushion in the 
chair, and rammages her store of stocking yarn. 


Now Sociability ig frightened, and all ‘ankhated 


eat arm- {| Sooner or later their pillows will be made as soft 


beings seem to stand apart, save the few gossips 
that can hail each other from kitchen windows; 
these congregate, and over the blazing faggot 
and the growing hose, hold mysterious and unfa- 
thomable confabulation. Now love-smitten po- 
etlings steal softly into obscure cock-lofts, and 
commune with Apollo and the spiders. Dandies 
and dunghill fowls shrink from the uncourteous 
air, and hide themselves in comfortable nooks. 
Spinsters of notorious discretion fortify their 
frames with woolen garments ; and the antiquated 
bachelor, studiousof warmth, contemplates with 
complacency an additional blanket, or ponders 
seriously on thicker night caps. ‘T'ea isnot per- 
mitted longer to evaporate in steam while tarry- 
ing for recipients, and hot rolls are quite suffer- 
able commodities. Matters look dimly through 
spectacles, and an universal scowl seems to sully 
the visage of nature. Now long noses have blue 
tips, and are afflicted with palsy. Dough-faces 
come into vogue, and benumbed fingers seek 
refugein doeskin. Boistering boys resume red 
caps, and romps wrap calico about their elbows. 
The price of fuel advances, and parlour fire- 
beards are displaced, and gauze stripped from 
brass andirons, and the wood-saw screaks in the 
cellar. Now low spirits creep over man and 
boast ; the streets invite not to perambulation, nor 
the fields to an equestrian ramble. Shopkeepers 
grumble about hard times, and look askance with 
dread anticipation at the files of bills payable.— 
Insuch weather a dun comes doubly unwelcome, 
and a calamity falls with tenfold heaviness. <A 
raw east wind formsa medium through which all 
the evils of life, real or imaginary, are infinitely’ 
magnified. Now news travel slowly and grud- 
gingly, and horrid accidents are difficult of inven- 
tion and dullness sits upon the scribbler’s quill. 
Now editors are put to it for leading articles, and 
a full column on some topic that involves neither 


religion nor politics isa desideratum ecce signom. | 


[Nantucket Ing. 


From the Daily Advertiser. 
Mr. Poulson— 
I observed in your paper of the 19th inst. 

a piece taken from the * Record,’”” West Ches- 
ter, stating that a Lady had made an extraordi- 
nary Bedquilt, containing 4,582 pieces. I admit 
that the lady deserves much credit for her per- 
severance and industry, but there is now a Bed- 
quilt at Reading, Pennsylvania, which was made 
by alady in Philadelphia, when in the 59th and 
60th years of her age, and which contains 8,100 
pieces, of an octagon form, ‘the workmanship of 
which would do credit to a girl of 18. 

Philadelphia, Oct. 20. VERITAS. 


«he following dedication was delivered extem- 
pore, by Sterne, on presenting an Almanack to 
Mrs. Draper, prior to her departure for India, 
which she requested might be prefixed to the 
Almanac. 

** The Spirit of Yorick, which hovers over the 
heads of the good and friendless, greets thee, all 
gentle Eliza! and lets fall into her hands this 
present.—Take it Eliza, and count thy days and 
months of happiness by it. 

*‘Be good, and continue virtuous as Heaven has 
made thee, and Heaven will not thwart the cal- 
culation. If otherwise, still trust—look up, look 


forward. Ere fate has furnished matter for three | 


such volumes, fortune shall. come with both 


hands full and send thee a sweeter register of} 


time. 
“(| there is a pathetic spirit, which ever tells 
me the good and gentle can never be forsaken. 


as their own bosoms._——May thine, Eliza, eyery | 


hour of this diary, be a proof of it.—Heaven be 
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about thee whereever thou goest. Adieu! Adieu! 
The spirit of Yoriele will watch over thee, sleep- 
ing and wakitg—-Fare—fare thee well gentlest 
of women.—If good betides thee, I cannot be 
miserable—if evil, I shall be sick of the world— 
and die a second time broken hearted. Alas! 
poor Yorick !” 


Lord Byron’s monument is an elegant Grecian 


| tablet of White marble. We subjoin a copy of 


the inscription. ‘The words are in Roman capi- 
tals, and divided into lines as below: 
In the vault beneath, 
Where many of his ancestors and his mother 
are buried,. 
lie the remains of 
GEORGE GORDON NGL BYRON, 
Lord Byron, of Rochdale, 
in the County of Lancaster; 
The author of “ Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage.” 
He was born in London, on the 
22d of January, 1778. 
He died at Missolonghi, in Western Greece, 
on the 19th of April, 1824, 
engaged in the glorious attempt to restore that 
country to her ancient freedom and renown, 


The editor of the National Banner, published 
at Nashville, Tenn. has given a sketch of several 
distinguished persons in Europe. He says Sir 
Walter Scott, in appearance, is a large gray 
headed old man, with a blind eye, lame leg 
and an unmeaning physiognomy. The Duke oi 
Wellington, is a tall, war worn lookmg man, 
witha sun burnt complexion, and a large Roman 
nose. The Marquis of Anglesey, who lost a leg 
at Waterloo, is a most interesting looking man, 
with a handsome face and commanding figure.— 
Thomas Moore, the-poet, is a squat, funny look- 
ing, short-sighted little man. William Roscoe, 
a poet, orator, historian, and botanist, is a tall, 
thin, old man, and a good deal stooped in the 


shoulders. Miss Edgeworth isa very ugly little 


woman, whose squeaking voice is the annoyance 
ofevery company she honours with her presence. 
Edward Irving, the Caledonian preacher, is tall 
and thin, squints excessively, wears his hair and 
beard long, which are very black. Mr. Brough- 
man is thin and dark complexioned. His features 
are disturbed incessantly by a paralytic motion, 
which crosses his face and draws up his nose. 
He goes through the city very meanly dressed, 
passing from court to court with his bag of 
briefs in his hand, witha quick and careless step- 


GHOSTS. 


‘Ts not this something more than fantasy ?_ 
What think you of it?” [ Hamlet. 


Gentle reader, do you not believe in Ghosts? 
Be not startled, I pray you, for the question can- 
not be answered immediately. If this question 
should find the man of business, who has all the 
feelings of his soul centered in his coffer who finds 
little leisure to reflect on these matters, and sees 
few phantoms, save now and then of dunning cre- 
ditors; let him not attempt to answer it. He ig 
not in a suitable state of mind. Nor do laddresg 
myself to any reader sitting in the social cirele, 
enjoying the comforts of an evening fireside, and 
surrounded by every thing calculated to elevate 
the feelings and cheer the drooping spirits. Sueh 
indeed would listen to me with a smile of min- 
gled derision and contempt. But let it be the 
solemn hourof midnight. Take a volume of the 
‘Three Spaniards.’ Nothing'is stirring without, 
but the whistling of the wind te it sweeps apast 
the willows before your window, and all is si 
within, save the tick of the watch, that hangs ip 
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the further end of the room. The Spaniard is 


passing his restless night at the strange inn; his 


drooping spirit rendered still more faint by his 


- enfeebled body, drives away sleep from his eye- 


lids, and he lays pondering on the strange and 
unaccountable events which crowd upon his mind. 
At this moment he raises his head from his pillow, 
and the pale features of his murdered father catch 
his glance. He strains his eyes, which seem 
ready to burst from their sockets; his hair bris- 
tles on his head, his tongue cleaves to his parch- 
ed mouth, and acold sweat breaks ovt on his 
brow. It is impossible for him to speak ; terror 
forbids him ; an agony insupportable fills his soul. 
At such a moment, with such a volume, put the 
question to yourself, and I assume that the neg- 
ative, if uttered at all, will be palpably contradic- 
ted by the careful and terrified glances of your 
eye to the most suspicious corners of the room, 
and your cowardly retreat to the bed. 
fEmporium. 


PHILADELPHIA, NOVEMBER 8, 1826. 


We this week acknowledge the receipt of the following 
favours!—The Changing Seasons, from Harriet—The 
Stranger—Rosa—The Exile—Ella—Woman’s Hand and 
Heart—Agnes—Leisure Hours, No. ii.—On Music, W. X. 
¥.—Respect for Females—Lines to a Drowned Man--Pha- 
raphrase of the 35th chapter of Isaiah—The Grave of Ge- 
nius—Bunker Hill, the five iast from Ignatius—She chid 
me, &. Z. whichwe take the liberty of changing to Z. Y. that 
it may the better be distinguished from the signature of a 

rior correspondent—Sketches of Roseville, No. xiii.—The 
flagration, and No. xiv. the Snow Storm, R. M.—Se- 
lected Seraps, &c. &c. 

Time Was, received some time ago, isnot forgotten. We 
hope-the time will soon come for its timely appearance in 
the 

We.feel bound tocrave the indulgence of several esteem- 
ed correspondents, and particularly of our fair friends, for 
any apparent neglect or inattention, and at the same time 
assure them we shall always preserve and bear in rémem- 
brance each and every particular favour of which our eri- 
torial port felio may be the repository. 

We last week made occasion to return our thanks to the 
gentleman who took sufficient interest in any thing concern- 
ing our publication te pay two dollars and fifty cents pos- 
tage on a single communication. On the same principle, 
and from the same feeling we have to double our acknow- 
ledgments to the gentlemen at Edgefielct Court House, South 


. Carolina, who has paid four dollars postage on a single 


communication received this week. 


Mr. Elam, P. Langdon, at the Post Office in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and Mr. John W. Bessent, at the Post Office in St. 
Mary’s, Georgia, aré appointed, and authorised to officiate 
as agents for this paper. 


On the 23d of August last we gave public notice to those 
who had not copied our advertisement, that it was not de- 
sirable -to give it a further circulation. We again repeat, 
we do not wish it copied any further. 


-Our exchange list has become so extended, we are reluc- 
.tantly.cempelled to decline increasing it by the addition of 
the papers which have recently been forwarded, and with 
which, under other circumstances, it would afford us much 
pleasure to exchange. We now send the Album to about 


one hundred and forty newspapers in the different ctates of 
the Union. 


The honesty of our mail contractors, and the safety of 
the mail itself, has become proverbial. We were never 
‘more sensibly convinced of this fact than on Friday last, 


_ when we received from Virginia a letter containing bank. 


notes, without wafer or seal of any kind, which had tra- 
“versed this distance in the mdst perfect security. Suocess 
#).the Post Office department. | 


¥some excellent poetry. 


Dr. Atlee, of this city, has issued proposals for publish- 
ing by subscription, a translation from the latin of the cele- 
brateu Beyer’s First Initial Index to all the Theological 
works of Emanuel Swedenborg. The advertisement at 


large wall be found on the cover of the Album, to which the | 
attention of our readers is invited. 


Mr. Watts, long known as one of the proprietors of the 
United States Gazette, has retired from that establishment, 
in consequence of ill health. He has been succeeded by J. 
R. Chandler, Esq. by whom, in conjunction with Mr. Hart, 
the Gazette is now published. Mr. Chandler has for some 
time been at the head of the editorial department of that 
paper, and been very successful in rendering it one of the 
best, and consequently one of the most flourishing daily pa- 
pers inour city. We wish them much success. 


The Musical Fund Society intended giving their twelfth | 
Concert on Friday evening, the 10th November, at the Hal! : 
in Locust street, on which occasion the society will be as- | 
sisted by the Misses Gillinghams, who gave such evidence 
of talent and science to a fashionable and,delighted audi- 
ence on Wednesday evening of last week, and on Monday 
evening of this. A musical entertainment of the very first 
order may be safely anticipated. Tickets can be had at 
all the principal Music aud Book Stores. 


LITERARY PRIZES. 
Theproprietor of the 
intends distributing the following literary prizes. 
The merit of the pieces to be decided by a com-! 
mittee of literary gentlemen of Philadelphia, viz: 


For the best original Tale, rirry poLLars in cash, or a 

Gold Medal of the same value. 
For the second best original Tale, rninty poLLars in cash, 

or a Gold Medal of the same value. te 

For the best original Essay, sirry poLLars in cash, ora 
Gold Medal of the same value. 

For the second best original Essay Twenty DOLLARS in | 
cash, or a Gold Medal of the same value. 

For the best original. Poem, not exceeding one hundred | 
lines, THIRTY DOLLARs in cash, or a Gold Medal of the same. 
value. 

Forthe second best original Poem, not exceeding one hun- | 
dred lines, TWENTY DOLLARS in gash, or a Gold Medal of 
the same value. 
To be forwarded, free of expense, to Tuomas C. Ciarkr, 
proprietor of * The Album and Ladies’ Weekly Gazette,” 
Philadelphia, as follows :—The Tales on or before the first 
day of December next.—The Essays on or before the 
twentieth day of January next—and the Poems on or be- 
fore the twenty-second day of Feb. next, each article to be 
accompanied with a sealed note, containing the writer’s | 
name and address, which will in no case be opened, unless | 
a premium be awarded tg the writer thereof. 


Carey and Lea have published their Atlantic Souvenir | 
for 1827. It contains several beautiful engravings, and is | 
altogether one of the best things of the kind that has ever / 
been published in tliis country. 

Percival, Paulding, Brooks, J. N. Barker, J. A. Jones, | 
the author of Redwood, Greenville Mellen, Mrs. Rebecca | 
Hobart Smith, and G. W. Clarke, are among the contribu- 
tors. Longacre, Ellis, Kearney, P. Maverick, Childs and : 
Humphreys, have furnished out the engraving department. | 

The United States Review and Literary Ga- 
zelte.—The second number of this valuable pe- | 
riodical, which is fast growing in the public fa- | 
vor, has been published. It contains a number | 
of reviews and criticisms of the latest publica- | 
tions, and the usual quantity of Miscellaneous | 
and Poetical matter. 


Mr. Grigg has just published in a neat volume, 
a collection of Songs, some of which are very 
good. Those who have music in their souls 
would probably promote their pwn gratification 
and that of others by purchasing the work; 


those who do not sing, will find in the selection 


~ 


Calvin’s Manuscript.—Eight volumes of Ma- 
nuscript Sermons of Calvin, the celebrated re- 
former, had, in some way or other, come into the 
possession of a woman, who deals in second hand 
articles at Gent. They were by chance disco- 
vered in her hands in 1825, and purchased for 
the town Library, at so much the pound. 


Lord Byron’s works were lately published at 
Frankfort, Germany, in the original English 
text, mone volume. This edition is now offer- 
ed for sale at a bookstore in New York. 


There is a Miss Clarke lecturing on American 


History, in Albany. She illustrates her lectures 
by maps, charts, diagrams, and splendid paint- 
ings. Females.are quite free among us to take 
upevery occupation. In ashort tine they may 
become chairmen (chairwomen we mean) of pc- 
litical meetings. ‘This is all right, however. 


Freemasonry.—Mr. D. C. Miller, editor of 
the Republican Advocate, advertises for sale at 
his office, *‘ The First Part of Masonry Unveiled, 
containing a full exposition of the secrets and 
ceremonies of that “ ancient and honourable” ir- 
stitution, Freemasonry. ‘God said, let there 
be Light, and there was Light!” He further 
states, that ‘“‘ the remainlug part is now in press 
and will shortly be published.” This is the edi- 
tor who was so ferociously assaulted some weeks 
since. in the westerz parts of the state, by a set 


-of men. 


THE-LAY OF GRATITUDE, 
Consisting of Poems occasioned by the Recent viet 
of La Kayette to the United States—-By Daniel 


Bryan, 8vo. pp. 104. H. C. Carey & L. Lea, 
Philadelphia, 1826. 


As a poet, we fee} no-hesitation in pronounc- 


jing Mr. Bryan respectable, and above mediocri- 


ty. Insome instances he soars to excellence.— 

he volume under consideration will add several 
‘sprigs of laurel” to the Jiterary chaplet of Co- 
lumbia. We know not the age, character, pre- 


tensions or expectations of the author, but we 


would warmly recommend a perusal of this vo- 
lume to his fellow countrymen. If he isa youn 
man, fame and cmolument may be attained by 
study and perseverance; for though he now 
writes well, there is much room forimprovement; 
and we cannot conscientiously conclude this ar- 
ticle without pointing out some of his defects. 
[M. ¥. Mirror. 


SUPIMARY. 


We had a slight fall of snow in this city on 
Satur/ay last, between | and 4 o'clock. 


Pythagores, a writer in the National] Journal, 
has’excited some attention by predictions rela- 
tive to the course of the winds and the state of 
the weather, which have, in several instances, 
proved correct, 


In Wilkesbarre, Pa. on Sunday last, Charles 
Stout died in consequence of intoxication. 


Justifiuble Homicide.—In one of the southern 
states recently, a Mr. Staton was shot by his 
father-in-law, at whom Staton had just levelled 
his musket. Staton was from Kentucky, where 
it had just been ascertained he had living ano- 
ther wife. 


Nearly 300 Jurymen have been summoned for 
the next court of Oyer and Terminer, in New 
York; it is understood that the trial of Messrs. 
Eckford, Barker and others for conspiracy will 
be renewed at that court. 


Accident.— While a military company was fir- 
ing in Central street, Salem, Mass. on Thursday 
the 26 ult. a man standing in front of the com 


received a ball through his leg. 
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T'wo deer were lately found dead, near Char- 
leston, S. C. with their horns so firmly locked 
together as to render it impossible to separate 
them without breaking their horns, after their 
heads were severed from their bodies. 


Louisiana.—Mr. Castagnol was killed last 
month, at Iberville, by Mr. Guedry. Mr. G. was 
lying in wait for runaway negroes, and seeing a 
person passing at some distance called out to him. 
The other being alarmed, took to flight, when 
Mr. Guedry, discharged the contents of his gun 
at him: He survived but ashort time. 


Two very valuable articles have been discov- 
ered in Ohio. Terra de sienna for painting ma- 
hogany colour, and Porcelain clay for the manu- 
facture of China ware. 


The Female Schools in India have increased to 


30, and the average number of children who at- 
tend is 420. ’ 


The Cincinnati Commercial Register notices 
the arrival at that place of M. Weiderstetter, the 
Prussian Charge d’ Affairs. 


Fifteen hundred skeins of elegant sewing silk, 
were to be exhibited at the Bristol Fair in Taun- 
ton, yesterday, manufactured in the family of Ja- 
bel Ingraham, Esq. of Seekonk, and dyed with a 
variety of beautiful colours. 


Cats and Rats.—In this place, there is a rat 
which receives from a cat the same care which 
the latter bestows on its own blood: it is quite 
tame, plays with the kittens, and may be handled 
with as much safety as any of them. 

Rochester Adv. 


Mrs. Diana Strong, of Greenfield, a lady 90 


years of age, received a premium for linen diaper 
at the Northampton Far. 


: New York, Nov. 5. 
A gentleman, who left Elizabethtown this mor- 
uing, informs, that an express had just reached 
‘that place from New Brunswick withinformation 
that the steamboat Emerald, Capt. Vanderbilt, 
was discovered to be on fire this mornin 
day, and burnt to the water’s edge. 
three of the crew were missing. The Emerald 
was a beautiful new boat, and issaid tohave cost 
between seventy and eighty thousand dollars. 


A Mrs. Dupuy advertises in the Richmond En- 
quirer, that “ she will be prepared to board 12 or 


~15 moral and steady members of the Legisla- 
ture.” 


Capt. Alexander Claxton is to have command 
of the Hornet, in which vessel Mr. Sergeant 
goes out upon his mission. Previous to the de- 
parture of Capt. C. he will makea report to gov- 


ernment upon his examination of the harbor of 
Baltimore. 


_ We have for several days past received from 
the town of Rochester, N. Y. a Daily paper, the 
publication of which has recently been commen- 
ced—the journal is creditable to its editors, and 
appears to be highly deserving of public patron- 
age. 

_ Spafford’s Gazette mentions that in 1812, the 
Zround on which Rochester now stands, had two 
or three ordinary houses—in 1822, Rochester had 
602 buildings.—In 1823, 3700 inhabitants—in 
1824, 4271—and in 1825, 5273: what there will 
be in 1827, we can only guess by comparison. 


Proposals have been issued for pnblishing a 
weekly paper in the German language in Cinci- 


aatti, Ohio; itis to be entitled, “ Der Ohio Chro- 
nict.” 


The editor of an evenin paper has ex ressed 
his belief that Philadelphig at the 
close of this centufy, between three and four 


hundred thousand souls."—We doubt it} but be- brother. 


~~ > 


. 


ling solicitous to avoid any discussion, we are 
perfectly willing to wait and see the issue. 


Peale’s Museum in New York possesses among 
other attractions, a living Anaconda 


More Inconveniences.—Large bonnets and high 
feathers should always be chalked down as un- 
fashionable at our theatres. We have seen a 
tolerable sized girl, with a whole milliner’s win- 
dow-full of feathers clapped upon her head, in 
such a way as to deprive every one behind her of 


|| a single peep on the stage. 


Last evening thé French company commenced 
theatrical performance at the Chatham Theatre, 
New York, with the “ Broken Sword,” and the 
vaudeville of ‘“* Michel and Christine.’; 


Napier Press.—The printer ofthe N. Y. Dai- 
ly Advertiser, states that the printing of that 
establishment together with extra work for other 
offices on account of the late indictment trials, 
during one week, amounted to 121,008 impres- 
sions,. or 60,504 sheets, which work was perfor- 
med by the Napier Press in about 83 hours, the 
press remaining idle for the rest of the time. This 
work done on the common press would have ta- 
| ken more than 400 hours, or 17 days and nig'its. 
The bed or carriage, on which the types are laid, 
|} which moves from one end of the press to the 
other, travelled 624,468 feet, or about 19 miles. 


The American Colonization Society is abont 
nine years old. Jn 1820 the first emigrants sail- 
ed from New York to Africa. The colony now 
| consists of five hundred. 


before 
‘Two or jj, 


The Persians are said to have invaded the 
frontiers of Russia with a powerful army from 
Georgia, and Russian troops have marched from 


the Crimea. 35,000 men are also ready to cross 
the Pruth, and 100,000. more are on their way.— 
The boundary line is ill defined—having neither 
| river, mountain, forest nor city; and it is sus- 
pected by some that Russia makes pretence of an 
aggression for an excuse to advance her line 
trom Gomeri'to Araxe, and bring it up with that 
of Turkey, thus being able to invade Erzeroum 
and Trebizondi. 


| "Fhe troops at Alexandria, to embark for the 
} Morea, amounted to 8 or 9000;. but the Viceroy, 
has informed the Porte that he has nof the funds 
to undertake another expedition; and such fright- 
ful stories are told by those who have returned 
from Greece, that 4000 have deserted. 


There was a report that the Pacha of Widdin 
had revolted, and invited all the Jannisaries to 

Six hundred wretehed females, taken at Mis- 
solonghi, have been-sold im the slave market at 


Alexandria. They averaged about $53 each. 


It is said the Pacha of Egypt has offered a re- 
ward of 20,000 dollars to any person who may 
capture Lord Cochrane alive. sont 

The Coronation of the Emperor of Russia took 
place sept. 3d, with great pomp. ‘The Grand 


walked in the procession, thus giving the sanc- 
tion ef his presence to the solemn act which 


placed the imperial crown upon the head of his 


Be gates. 


Business generally was improving in Europe. 
season had proved favorable for, the late 
‘crops, which gave the promise of supplying part 
of the deficiency ofthe early harvest. 


GREECE. 

Tinos, July 27. More than 200 fugitive Sa- 
miots had arrived at Tinos. Three vessel loads 
are also at Syra. It is said the Turks were 
land 18,000 men there onthe 25th. It is added, 
that prepositions were received there from the 
captain Pacha, by an Austrian ship of war; but 
}that the arrival of an English vessel, which 
brought inte'ligence of the approach of the Greek 
fleet, endouraged the Samiots to reject them en- 
tirely. By the same way they also received the 
most urgent persuasions from Lord Hamilton to 
resist them to the utmost. 

We are told that the people of Tinos, Ipsara, 
and others, had sent to Lord H. to ask his opin- 
ion on the state of things; and that his reply war, 
that the English Ambassador at Constantinople 
had authority from all Europe ‘to treat for a 
peace for the Greeks, and that the reason why he 
had not yet succeeded was, the interruption 
caused by the overthrow ef the Jannissariés. 


The powder magazine at Ostend, which con- 
tained upwards of sixty tons weight of powder, 
exploded on the 9th ult. and killed upwards of 
30 persons. About four millions of bricks were 
blown over the town, and a great number of hou- 
ses shattered to pieces. , 

The population of Prussia is new 12,255,000, 
having increased in tenyears, 1,700,000. 


DRAMATIC SUMMARY. 


Mr. Cooper’s benefit and last appearance at 
Baltimore took place on Monday evening, when 
Mrs. Daff played Virginia in Virginius, and Cea- 
tharine in Shakspeare’s Taming of the Shrew. 

Mr. Macready is playing with great success 
in Boston. He is shortly to appear at the Balti- 
more Theatre. 

Mr. Forrest appeared’ at the New York Bow- 
I ery Theatre on Monday evening in the charac- 
ter of Othello. ‘ 

Miss Kelly has been giving concerts in Bos- 
ton. 


MARRIED, 
Mr. Joseph Gibb, te Miss Eliza Washingtow 
r, all of Accomac county, Va. 
In New York, Pierre P. Irving, to Anna Hen- 
rietta, daughter of John Duer, Esq. 

At the seat of General Morgan Lewis, Raw- 
lins Loundes, of the United States army, to Ger- 
trude Laura, second daughter of Maturin Liv~ 
ingston, Esq: 

At Wilmington, Mr. Edmund Strachan Ray, 
merchant, of this city, to Miss Louisa Maria 
| Sellers, of the former place. 

In New York, Daniel Le Roy, Esq. to Susan, 


eldest daughter of Col. Nicholas Fish, both of 
that city. 


C 


In Lincoln Jail, on the 5th ult. Alfred Mar- 


tin, aged 24 years, to Catharine Bumgarneryaged 
18: yeara, after a courtship of half am hourthro” 


At Mantua Village, Mrs. Jane P. Hollings- 7 


worth, wife of Mr. Samuel Hollingsworth, mer- 
chant, of this 
Near Newark, Delaware, Mr. Henry Conmelly, 


Duke Constantine assisted at the ceremony, | 


formerly of this city, aged 56 eee 

In Trenton, N. J. Frances Elizabeth, daughter 
of Mr. Joseph W. Vancleve, aged 13 years. 

Ox the ist inst. Miss Mary Ryall. 

On the 3d inst. Mr. John Potts; Sen, aged 6& 
a much respected aud worthy citizen. 
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OBULGUN AW Wo 


“ ——Then let 
The prompting seraph and the virgin lyre 
Still sing —————” 
= 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


TO IDA. 
Thou hast told me oft of “ happier days !” 
Wouldst thou my drooping spirits raise? 
The thought is kind, and worthy thee f 
But hope is vain, when offer’d me. 


For I have been the sport of fate, 
Even from my early years, 
And words which other hearts elate, 
But fill my eyes with tears. 
‘For if perchance a social hour 

Tilumes my cheerless day, 
Remembrance comes, with tyrant power, 
To snatth the bliss away ! 
And though I sometimes half forget 
The thoughts that break my rest, 
And seem so fiee from all regret, 

Strangers might deem me blest. 
*Tis like the meteor light, whose gleam 
But leaves the troubled sky more clear, 
A transient of joy, whose beain 


»  ¥s quench’d in sorrow’s tear ! 


’ Ah! sympathy! too rarely met, 
May soothe, but not dispel regret, 
My aching heart alone must bear 
The burthen of its secret care ; 
And, proudly concious, still sustain 
With seeming calmness, all its pain~ 
‘Assur’d that time can never bring 
Oblivion to its cares— 
~~ -ertain that joy will never fling 
Her hues o’er future years— 
_ Et dare not ask from others aid, 
For those it wusted have betray’d 


Yet, not entirely chill’d the glow 

Of warm and kindly feeling, 

The grateful tear will sometimes flow 

While memory’s sigh is stealing, 

And thou may’st ever friendship claim 

From herwho finds it oft’ “a name ;” 
_ And in vhy rural, calm retreat, 

Where rustic ease and fancy meet, 

f feel that I could half forget 

Each lingering throb of keen regret. 

But pleasure flies, e’en while the heart “tis cheating ! 

The hour of parting proves that bliss is fleeting. 
Neu York, July 15, 1826. Hanraier. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
TRUTH, CHARITY AND RELIGION. 

Pve seenthe trick’ling tear-drop steal, 
___ And sparkle bright on beauty’s:cheek; 
‘Which tender feelings might reveal, 
‘A synipathetic heart bespeak; 
‘But they were false ones—she nor ‘felt, 
Nor knew forwhy she wept and-knelt. 


» & Gtoat or cramb to ease his woes; 


ALBUM, 


¥ea, bow him at the rich man’s.door, 

And grasp the help he careless throws; 
But he-who gave those needless pence, 
Felt not a kind benevolence. 


I've seen in churches solemn place, 
The look upturn’d, and musing air ; 

But ak? it spoke not hope for grace, 
Nor was devotion blended there ; 

It spoke the mind on mundane ties, 

Exerted all its energies. 

I've listen’d at the nuptial shrine, 

To vows of everlasting love, 
Where grosser feelings would combine 
Those sacred vows to disapprove ; 
They bow’d them ’neath dark Plutus’ sway, 

And careless threw their hearts away. 


But I have seen at midnight hour, 
The tender wife with sleepless eye, 
Hang o’er the couch of sickness—pour 

The balm of comfort carefully : 
And fondly watch, and faithful prove 
This, this was true unchanging love. 


And | have seen in huts of woe, 

Where pain and horror iningled were, 
The tender heart all else forgo, _ 

And strive to lull the anguish there ; 
Ah! this unsought, may justly be 
Pronounc’d a heartfelt charity.. 


I’ve mark’d the meek one when she knelt, 
And rais’d the humble voice in pray’r, 
Who utter’d nought but what she felt ; 
"Twas pure devotion dwelling there ; 
No roving eye—no listless look, 


A wand’ring thoughilessness bespoke. Reno. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


THE BEACON OF BLISS. 


There is a beauteous beacon light, 
To wandering mortals given, 
To guide their erring steps aright, 
And lead them up to Heaven. 


It isa never dying flame, 
Shut out from mortal view, 

Yet those who seek may find the same, 
And share its brightness too. 


Transcendent where its beauty reigns, 
Supernal joysare known, 

Yet none its cheering light attains 
Who will not sin disown. 

To those with sorrow worn, or care, 

-  Jtproves a beacon still ; 

‘It bids them seek a refuge there, 

For those are blest who will. 


Then why not—why not come awhile, 
This light of peace to prove, 
Say, why not seek a Saviour’s smile, 


And share a Saviour’s love. Eun. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
GRIEF. 
There is in grief a melancholy charm, : 
That calls to mind the fleeting joys of youth ; 
The transient pleasure seems again to warm 
Our souls, and fancy takes the place of truth: 
Those who can feel again whatthey have felt, 
And bring its pleasing picture to.the eye, 
Can ¢all to mind the form to which they knelt, 
Do'they not taste a joy which cannot die? 
Yes; a calm pleasure granted to theheart, 
That brings the object of its sorrow near, 


KLY GAZETTE. 
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A joy which sie’er from meniory can depart, | 
The consciousness of bliss that once was dear. 


When recollection brings the form to view, 
That shar’d our first, our best, aud only care, 
Imagination deems the phantom true, 
And joy extatic leaves its impress there. 


Can we not hold communion with the dead ? 

A heavenly intercourse with souls that love ; 
Cannot the undying spirit that has fled 

Breathe converse with us here, from realms aboys? 


Or, is it fancy which deceives our heart, 

And brings a former pleasure o’er again ; 
Bids every dream of misery depart, 

And joey resume, as erst, her wonted reign: 


*Tis that which gives to griefa pleasing cast, 
Assuages sorrow and relieves the load, 
The weight of pain, for joyous hours past, 
And points, for aid, the wounded soul to God. 
\ IsLanp 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA AIBUM, 
TO MY DAUGHTER, 
On her Birth-day—commencing her fifth year. 
Bless thee, my child! blest was the hour 
That gave thee to a mother’s arms! 
Blest be this natal day! sweet flower, 
That dawns, propitious, on thy budding charms. . 


A-thomy path before thee lies; 
Unnuinber’d perils hover near ; 

Thou ’rt beauteous! may’st thou be as wise. 
And innocent as thou art dear. 


Sweet prattler! how the opening grace 
Of intellect illumes thy face! 

May Heaven its growing powers control, 
And sanctify it to thy soul. : 


When long thou hast our world adorn’d, 
And, spotless, ’imidst its guilt sojourn’d, 
May thy last birth-day find thee ripe in this, 
For a new berth within a world of bliss. 


June 24, 1825. Osporne. 
SCRAPS. 
= = 


Patch by patch is good husbandry, but patch upon pate! 
is plain beggary. 

Solid love, whose. root is virtue, can no more die than 
virtue itself —Erasmus. 


A dancer said to a Spartan,§* You cannot stand so long, 
onone legasI can.” ‘Perhaps not,” said the Spartan, 
“but my goose can.” 

Porcelain, equa! to the finest French, is said to have been 
made at the manufactory in New Jersey. 

Definition of Woman.—A wicked old Greek writer gave 
the following verv singular definition—“ Woman is an ani- 
inal delighting in finery.” 

Saw Mills first erected near London, in 1633. 


Silver first coined at the mint of the United States, in 
1794. 

Rice first brought to Carolina by a brigantine from Ma- 
dagascar, the captain of which presented the Governér 


‘jj with a bag of that grain in 1646. 


= 
Why is the River Schuylkill like a Miser’s Chest’ 
Why was Penn’s Treaty like Arch-street ’ 


Answer to the Anagram in our Last. 
Lad-adder—Ladder. 


ANAGRAM. 
_ Forwards, backwards, read my name, 
In sound and meaning I’m the same; 
Infants on their mother’s knee, 
‘Smile with joy atsightofme: 
Adda letter—strange, but true, 
A man I then appear to view. 
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